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Professor Snowden's previous articles, " The Bearing of Evolution on Religion," 
and "A Philosophical Idealism and Christian Theology," have been approved by careful 
readers. His present article carries his position forward into afield which most people 
enter with fear. 



Doubt is uncertain belief. It is the 
borderland between knowledge and 
ignorance, the twilight between light 
and darkness. It is therefore a mixed 
state of mind and varies in degree from 
almost certain knowledge to the faintest 
belief or hope. It may be the morning 
twilight in which a doubtful truth or 
hope or speculation is growing into 
positive knowledge, or the evening 
twilight in which an accepted truth 
or theory is withering away. 

Doubt attends all our knowledge and 
is inherent in the constitution of the 
human mind. It is due to our finite 
faculties, and we no more can escape 
it than we can slip out of our own skin 
or elude the laws of our own mind. 
However much we may know and how- 
ever positive and final may be our 
knowledge, at the point or margin where 
what we do know begins to impinge on 
its boundary and fade out into the 
twilight of what we do not know, there 
doubt necessarily begins. Only an 
omniscient mind can be free from doubt, 
or else a mind that does not think at 
all. The thinker can no more escape 
from his doubts than he can run away 
from his own shadow, and the more he 



thinks the more he will doubt; for the 
more he knows the more he will see 
that he does not know. The wider is our 
circle of light the vaster is the surround- 
ing circle of darkness, and our ignorance, 
so to speak, grows faster than our knowl- 
edge. Doubt is thus a permanent ele- 
ment in our life and grows with our 
growth. 

And yet doubt does not interfere 
with our practical living. All of our 
knowledge is more or less infected or 
margined with doubt, and yet we do 
not hesitate to act on our imperfect or 
even doubtful knowledge. We cannot 
be absolutely certain of anything we are 
about to do, and yet we act. We do 
business with others without knowing 
much about them, and we start on a 
journey without knowing whether or not 
we shall reach our destination. If we 
demanded certain knowledge before we 
acted we could not do a single thing, 
not even take a step or draw a breath. 
Probability is the guide of life, the 
necessary foundation on which we build 
all our conduct in society, business, sci- 
ence, and religion. 

Not only is doubt not a hindrance to 
our living, but it is a highly useful factor 
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in our knowledge and life. Doubt is the 
great destroyer of error, the scythe that 
mows down the weeds of baleful beliefs, 
the scavenger that removes the corpses of 
false hopes and dead faiths. Doubt of 
demons and ghosts has cleared our world 
of terror and has given us a sense of 
security and peace. When doubt at- 
tacked the Ptolemic astronomy it tore 
down the low-roofed hut of the heavens 
that cabined and confined the human 
race, dwarfing all its thought, and there- 
by cleared the way for the grand heavens 
that have given us an infinitely large 
universe and have enormously expanded 
our vision and all our views. Doubt 
is not only a great destructionist, but is 
also a great constructionist. Its nega- 
tive work prepares the way for its posi- 
tive advance. The withering of a great 
error through doubt is often at the same 
time the budding of a great truth. 
While the old heavens were coming 
down the new heavens were going up 
on an infinitely larger scale. Doubt is a 
pioneer that goes beyond our certain 
knowledge to explore the land of our 
ignorance and open up new worlds. 
Like Columbus, it sets out on an un- 
known sea and its "purpose holds to 
sail beyond the sunset, and the paths 
of all the western stars." A theory 
is a searchlight of the mind thrown 
forward into the twilight and night of 
our ignorance; it is the mind feeling into 
the unknown. All our scientific investi- 
gation is largely an effort to clear up 
doubts and reach greater lucidity and 
certainty. Much of our mental activity 
in study, business, politics, and social 
life is solving doubts. So doubt is 
the root of our mental growth and the 
advance agent of our intellectual ex- 



pansion and power, the evening of 
error and the dawn of new truth. 

The question of the moral quality 
of doubt now confronts us. It is often 
thought of as a guilty thing. Doubt has 
been closely connected with damnation, 
the first slip and step down the broad 
road. But the moral quality of doubt 
depends on its motive and end. In the 
scientific field doubt may be purely 
intellectual and almost free from any 
moral motives, although doubt can 
hardly ever be wholly free from some 
slight tincture of such purpose. But in 
fields involving our personal interests 
and desires and duties, such as business 
and politics, profit and pleasure, char- 
acter and conduct, these factors are a 
strong and perhaps a dominant influence 
in determining our doubts. If a man 
wants to carry through a dishonest 
business transaction for the sake of its 
profit, it is easy for him to doubt whether 
it is dishonest and then to believe it is 
right. His doubt is born of an evil 
desire and is an illegitimate and depraved 
child. If one does not want to believe 
in God, his desire may breed an agnostic 
doubt and feed it into lusty strength. 
Our doubts, then, like our beliefs, are 
largely subject to our interests, desires, 
and wills, and we can make them grow 
or cause them to wither at the subtle 
bidding of our hearts. 

We are not, then, to be surprised at 
the fact of religious doubt. The nature 
of all knowledge, and especially religious 
knowledge, makes doubt inherent in the 
subject so that it cannot be escaped. 
And let us not think that religious doubt 
is necessarily dishonest and guilty. 
Many of the most deeply religious and 
most honest souls have been perplexed 
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with the sorest doubts. Prophets and 
apostles had their doubts, though they 
do not often let us see them; and did 
not a fleeting shadow of doubt fall on 
the mind of Jesus when for a moment 
he prayed that the cup of the cross might 
pass from him ? Let not us ministers be 
alarmed or surprised when we find our- 
selves troubled with doubt. People 
usually think that ministers have creeds 
that fit their minds snugly, like a suit 
without seam or wrinkle, so as to give 
them undisturbed comfort, "but this is 
because they do not see into the minis- 
terial minds. The minister may have 
more doubts than others because he 
knows more about the difficulties of faith; 
he has a wider circle of light that im- 
pinges on a still wider circle of darkness. 
The most beautiful instance of how 
to deal with religious doubt is Christ's 
treatment of John the Baptist's doubt 
of Jesus as the Messiah. John had 
been in prison until he fell into the prison 
mood. Hope does not burn brightly 
there, and in that damp and dusky place 
the world looked dark to John and the 
checkered shadows on the stone walls 
turned to ghostly specters. At length 
John began to doubt whether Jesus were 
the Messiah, and he sent a committee 
to interview him and put the question 
to him. What did Jesus say? "Go 
your way, and tell John what things ye 
have seen and heard. " This is a remark- 
able answer. It contains no harsh 
judgment upon John or slightest trace 
of impatience with him for his doubt. 
"Go and tell John the facts," said Jesus. 
He did not send word to John that his 
doubts were damnable and that he 
should stop thinking and hush his doubts 
by stifling them to death. This has 



been a favorite way of dealing with 
doubt in some quarters. This spirit 
bids us beware of these troublesome 
questions, distrust our reasoning powers, 
and stop thinking. But this is not the 
spirit of the Bible. Jesus did not stop 
John's thinking, and mental death is not 
the cure for our doubt. 

Neither did Jesus try to do John's 
thinking for him. John's question was, 
"Art thou he that cometh, or look we 
for another?" Why did not Jesus 
answer with a plain and positive "Yes" ? 
Why did he not relieve John of all re- 
sponsibility and perplexity in settling 
this question by settling it for him? 
Because this is not Christ's way and it 
is not God's way. It is a way that pre- 
sents plausible pleas and attractions. 
It seems so plain and easy and conclu- 
sive, and it has often been tried. The 
Pope wants to do all our religious think- 
ing for us, and many a Protestant 
theologian is willing to undertake the 
same business. Why not have the 
church fix and finish our creed down 
to the last letter, and then simply accept 
it on its dogmatic authority? Because 
our minds will not let us and God does 
not want us to do this. Christianity is 
not a superstition, but a rational reli- 
gion. God never settles our beliefs for 
us dogmatically, but he gives reasons 
for his revelations and bids us prove them 
for ourselves. So, on this occasion, 
Jesus said in effect to John's disciples: 
"Go and give John these additional 
facts and let him draw his own con- 
clusion; I will not answer his question 
for him categorically, but I will suggest 
to him a line of thought and let him work 
it out for himself." He did not tell 
John to do less thinking, but to do more 
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thinking. Jesus was not afraid of 
doubts and reasoning in his disciples; 
he only wanted them to reason enough 
and to reason their way through to 
right conclusions. 

And so the way out of doubt is not 
to think less until we relapse into mental 
stagnation and death, but it is to think 
more until we work our way forward 
into clearer light and larger truth. John 
took his doubts to Jesus. He did not 
brood over them in his despondency 
until he became a confirmed pessimist 
and agnostic, but he went straight to 
Jesus, and then he got more light and 
died in triumphant faith. Let us go to 
Christ in our doubt and perplexity and 
consider the facts he gives us, and a fuller 
intimacy with him will enable us to 
understand him better and we shall find 
our way through the twilight and dark- 
ness of doubt into the light of faith. 
And let us exercise the same patience 
and sympathy with those in doubt that 
Jesus did with John. 

The conflicting currents of modern 
thought are flowing through the pews 
of the church so that there are more 
doubting hearers in them than the 
preacher in the pulpit may know or sus- 
pect. How to deal with the doubt 
of our day is one of the preacher's 
chief problems and responsibilities and 
is one of the highest tests of his wisdom 
and Christian spirit. He needs to study 
and understand the nature and causes 
of this doubt and then face it frankly and 
fairly. In some instances it springs out 
of the physical condition of the doubter 
and is part of his general mood of de- 
pression, as was the case with John the 
Baptist; in other instances it may be 
due to unspiritual or sinful living; and 



in still others to entanglement in the 
skeptical and agnostic thinking and 
theories of the day. The minister needs 
to know how to diagnose these various 
conditions and forms of doubt and to 
apply the appropriate remedy. In gen- 
eral, the preacher needs to beware of 
treating doubt with dogmatic condem- 
nation and harshness, branding it with 
a mark of guilt, but he should deal with 
it patiently and sympathetically as an 
honest state of mind. In too many 
instances the doubter is driven deeper 
into his doubt by unintelligent or un- 
sympathetic or unfair treatment from 
the pulpit. Some of our best informed 
and most thoughtful hearers are honestly 
wrestling with doubt and they cannot 
be browbeaten out of it and forced into 
faith by dogmatism, much less by blatant 
ignorance of modern thought. What 
the doubting questioner often needs is 
what Jesus sent John: more facts and 
light that will give him a larger view and 
lead him into closer fellowship with 
Christ. Especially should the doubter 
be induced to obey Christ as far as his 
faith goes, and such obedience is often 
a solvent of doubt. As one walks the 
path of service his doubts often dis- 
appear as mere shadows in his own 
mind, and he emerges into the light. 

It is also important that the pastor 
should know how to deal with doubt in 
private interviews. The long personal 
conference Jesus held with Nicodemus, 
who came to him through the shadows of 
the night with deeper shadows of doubt 
in his soul, is a beautiful instance of how 
to deal with doubt in private. Nico- 
demus was troubled about mysteries in 
religion, and Jesus did not deny these 
mysteries; but in great patience he 
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explained to his night visitor the elusive 
nature of the new birth and smoothed the 
way for the influential rabbi and secret 
searcher after truth to become an open 
disciple. The sympathetic pastor is at 
times consulted by troubled believers and 
even by unbelievers, and he should 
endeavor to win their confidence and 
meet them on their own ground and lead 
them into truth and light. 

Doubt, then, is a general fact inherent 
in our thought and not to be escaped in 
our religious faith. It may be sincere 
and honest and should be dealt with, 
not by condemnation and suppression, 
but by intelligent and sympathetic treat- 
ment. Doubt is a sign of thought and 
is better than unthinking stagnation, but 
it is weakness and not strength. It may 
be good as a temporary state and step to- 
ward clearer light, but not as a finality: 
positive belief is the rightful state of the 
mind. And when doubt is fairly faced 
and fought through it often leads to a 
stronger, triumphant faith. Tennyson 
has finely analyzed and expressed the 
psychology of honest doubt as experi- 
enced by his friend, Arthur H. Hallam, in 
the familiar stanzas in "In Memoriam": 

Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out; 
There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

He fought his doubts and gather'd strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced the spectres of the mind 

And laid them: thus he came at length 



To find a stronger faith his own; 

And Power was given him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 

And dwells not in the light alone. 

And Browning has expressed the same 
thought in "Bishop Blougram's Apol- 
ogy": 

With me, faith means perpetual unbelief 
Kept quiet like the snake 'neath Michael's 

foot, 
Who stands calm just because he feels it 

writhe. 

Say I — let doubt occasion still more faith! 

"And blessed is he, whosoever shall 
find none occasion of stumbling in me." 
With these words Jesus closed his answer 
to John. They imply that we must 
exercise some patience with Christ, that 
we cannot fully understand him, that 
after we have done our profoundest 
and most sympathetic thinking in rela- 
tion to him there will still be an unex- 
plained remainder that we cannot clear 
up — that he is bordered with an infini- 
tude that must ever transcend and 
try our faith. All our religious thinking 
must ever be margined and mingled with 
mystery. It would be a shallow religion 
that we could sound to the bottom; it 
would be a poor and pitiful God that 
we could see through. Some things 
relating to Christ we must take by faith; 
some of God's ways may ever sorely 
perplex and pain us. But blessed is he 
that is not offended on this account, but 
rather trusts and worships him the more. 



